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CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND 
THE GIFT-BRINGER 


By LESLIE JOHNSTON 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 


MONG THE many popular cus- 

toms of the ancient mid-winter 

festivities was that of the giv- 

ing of presents. As in our own 

Christmas giving, there was no limit as 

to kind or quantity. From the poems of 

Martial we can draw up an extensive list 

of Saturnalia gifts: clothing (mostly 

cloaks), food of many kinds (especially 

sweet cakes), wine, fruits, napkins, silver- 

ware, books both good and bad, candles, 

money, even slaves. Such a list can be 
corroborated from other writers. 

Moreover, gifts were given again on 
the first of the year, that is. during the 
festival of the Kalends of January. We 
have two admirable descriptions of this 
celebration by Libanius, the most dis- 
tinguished scholar of the fourth century. 
By that time the Saturnalia had largely 
disappeared as a festival. and most of the 
rites and customs belonging to that period 
had been absorbed into the ever more 
important Kalendae Januariae. Libanius 
speaks, in both his accounts of the fes- 
tival, of the vast number and many kinds 
of gifts exchanged at this time. It must 
have been precisely as at Christmas time 
now. 

There was no doubt a very real reason 
why the gift of the New Year superseded 
the old gift of the Saturnalia. The New 
Year gift had a meaning, a special sig- 
nificance. As Festus says, it was a gift die 
religioso omints bont gratia; often it bore 
an inscription which read annum novum 
faustum felicem mthi (or tibt) hic. This 
was intended to start the year off right 
by giving an impetus to good fortune, 
specifically by increasing an individual's 
property or wealth. This explains the 
wide use of coins for such gifts—strenae, 
as they were called, a name that brings to 
mind the French étrenne, the Walloon 
stremm, the Provencal estrena, the Spanish 
estrena, and the Italian strena.' The poor, 
too destitute to exchange money, used 
gilded figs instead. It was regarded as ex- 
ceedingly bad luck to refuse to give a 
present in return for one; in fact, one 
should give a better gift, or more money, 
than he received, so as to insure the in- 
crease of prosperity. This practice, and 
particularly the omen behind it. was cen- 
sured caustically by early Church Fathers. 
The venerable St. Augustine says: ‘‘No- 
lite strenas dare, date pauperibus. . . Sed 
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dicis mihi, ‘Quando strenas do, mihi ac- 
cipio et ego.’’’ And that expresses very 
well the feeling behind the New Year's 
gift. It also probably explains the peculiar 
importance we attach to exchanging gifts 
now at Christmas; for we are very much 
discomfited when someone has sent us a 
gift, or even a Christmas card, if we have 
not anticipated it. 

The good Bishop Asterius (fourth cen- 
tury), of Amasa, in Pontus, in a New 
Year's sermon speaks bitterly of the prac- 
tice of giving strenae. In one passage he 
says: “‘If some little bit is stored up for 
sustaining the wife or poor little children, 
it is brought forth and cast out (i.e., to 
the crowds knocking on the door for the 
gift of good omen), but he sits in his 
home throughout this great festival, needy 
and in want of all.’ He further remarks 
that the custom of demanding the strenae 
“instills into tender and simple children 
the desire for money and a zeal for ac- 
quisition.” Indeed, his account reads very 
much like a description of the early, or 
even later, English carol singers who made 
the rounds for money. To be sure, such 
a practice was common throughout Eu- 
rope not so long ago, and was undoubted- 
ly a usage of Roman origin, if we may 
judge from the accounts ranging from 
Asterius and Libanius on down through 
the Middle Ages. Moreover, if the person 


at whose door the crowd sang, or clam- 
ored, for the gift of good omen, refused 
to accede to their request, curses were 
invoked upon him instead of the custom- 
ary good wish, and often sticks and stones 
were thrown. Consequently, it was truly 
a stout-hearted fellow, on several scores, 
who refused the usual tribute. 

It has been said that modern gift-giving 
is mostly to children—a point I am not 
prepared to yield—-and, in such a case, 
far different from ancient giving at this 
time of the year. But gifts were given to 
children in antiquity also; and children 
undoubtedly had a far greater role than 
our ancient authorities lead us to believe, 
for they have been singularly silent in 
speaking of young folk in the literature 
which has come down to us. Nevertheless 
Pliny, Martial, Seneca, Epictetus, Liban- 
ius, and Asterius do refer to the activity of 
children at this time. Gifts were common 
—usually dolls or other toys, and nuts 
to be used as marbles, perhaps. The school 
holidays at this season were especially 
popular. 

Our Christmas gifts, then, are in re- 
ality New Year's gifts, and they bear the 
age-old omen with them. This is easier 
to realize when we recall that in many 
places during the Middle Ages December 
twenty-fifth was the beginning of the 
New Year. 

So far as can be ascertained it was not 
customary for the Romans to present 
gifts secretly, as is often the case nowa- 
days, although we are told that the Em- 
peror Hadrian sent gifts to persons un- 
expectedly. Neither did they have any 
mythical gift-bringer such as our Santa 
Claus. When or how such a character 
developed will probably never be known 
with absolute certainty; but speculation 
on the subject is interesting. 

In Europe there are many gift-bringers 
other than St. Nicholas (whence our 
Santa Claus), who enjoyed his greatest 
popularity in northern Europe (i. e., in 
Holland), a popularity that began in the 
eleventh century with the bringing of the 
remains of the Saint to Italy. There are 
both male and female gift-bringers. In 
Germany among others we find a ‘‘Christ- 
mas-man”’ and a female, Berchta, who is 
commonly interpreted as the personifica- 
tion of Epiphany, January sixth, a date 
on which gifts were often delivered. 
Among German peoples the Christ Kinde- 
li, the Christ Child (usually a girl), also 
was popular. This is the origin of our 
Chris Kringle — strikingly enough, for 
our Chris Kringle is a jolly old fellow 
practically identical with the hoary St. 
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Nicholas (Santa Claus). The French and 
French Swiss had a Petit Noél (possibly 
akin to the Christ Child), Bonhomme 
Nau (jolly good fellow Christmas), Pere 
Challande (Father Kalends), Parrain Gé- 
nie (Good Spirit), and a Dame de Noél. 
The Swiss also had a ‘‘jolly good fel- 
low January.’’ The Italians have Befana 
(clearly the personification of Epiphany, 
on which date gifts are most often pre- 
sented—cf. the German Berchta), Strenna 
or Strina who is an old woman (un- 
questionably the personification of the 
ancient strena, gift of good omen), and 
La Vecchia di Natali (the old Woman of 
Christmas). In Balkan lands the feminine 
Koleda and Kolyada, both from Latin 
Kalendae, were thought to bring gifts. 
The English knew a ‘Sir Christmas’ and 
an Father Christmas,’’ but neither 
seems to have been a gift-bringer, but 
rather a literary or dramatic figure ap- 
pearing in folk-plays so common at 
Christmastide. To be sure, the inevitable 
gift, of money, the ancient New Year's 
gift, is demanded at the presentation of 
these plays. 

It would seem, then, that the gift- 
bringer had an original connection with 
January first, or at least with the begin- 
ning of the year, rather than with Christ- 
mas. Of course it is really absurd to 
separate the two. In both we are con- 
cerned with a tide, a period of time, in 
antiquity and in modern times. All our 
so-called Christmas folk-customs are in 
reality New Year's customs. 

The gift-bringers as a whole have a 
great many characteristics in common. 
Thus the Italian Befana often comes 
down the chimney and deposits gifts in 
stockings or on the hearth, even as does 
our Santa Claus, the venerable St. Nicho- 
las. In fact, the connection with the 
hearth seems widespread, but what orig- 
inal feeling or superstition this may 
conceal I am unable to say. In like man- 
ner the rewarding of good children and 
the punishing of the bad is not confined 
to our Santa Claus. 

While the question of the gift-bringer 
is hopelessly confused, it is probable that 
the prominence of St. Nicholas is the 
result of ecclesiastical influence, and that 
it represents a transfer of the bestowal 
of blessings in the form of gifts from a 
pagan figure to the good Saint who would 
be expected to bestow such favors. This 
seems all the mcre reasonable when we 
recall that in many European districts 
St. Nicholas is attended by a normally 
evil figure, Knecht Ruprecht, or some 
such figure. who himself often displays 
benevolent characteristics at the Christmas 
season. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while 
to quote a passage from Atto of Vercelli, 


in northern Italy, who died A.D. 961. 
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In his sermon on the Kalends of January 
he describes a custom involving a person 
who might well have been the forerunner 
of the gift-bringer, a character that is in 
actuality solely the personification of the 
festive tide. Atto says: ‘‘Moreover they 
(the Christians) do not fear to observe 
the traditions of January and the rites of 
the Gentiles. Nay, some even reject the 
Grace of Charity to such an extent that 
they wish no one to enter their house 
on that self-same day (January first) 
unless he comes piled high with gifts.” 
This passage also is proof that at this 
date, as was true still later, gifts were 
delivered on January first and not on 
December twenty-fifth. It further cor- 
roborates the fact that our Christmas 
gifts, as well as the bulk of folk-customs 
of the whole midwinter period, belong 
properly to the rites of the New Year. 
This is the chief point which I wish to 
make. 


Our 


Christmas Greeting 

The Greek lines on the 
preceding page are from 
Luke ti, 14. With them we 
send the season’s greetings to 
all teachers and friends of 


the classics. 


Pa. 


THE HISTORY OF “XMAS” 


NNUALLY a great many people 

voice strenuous objections to the 

form ‘‘Xmas,’’ without know- 

ing exactly what it is, and 

how it originated. The story of the word 
is, in brief, as follows. 


In the early centuries of the Christian 
era, the custom grew up of abbreviating the 
Latin Dominus (Lord) as DNS, Sprrit- 
us (Spirit) as SPS, etc., not to save time, 
but to differentiate these words of deep 
religious significance from the correspond- 
ing common nouns. In like manner, the 
Greek XPICTOC (Christ) was abbre- 
viated as XC, and IHCOYC (Jesus) as 
IHC, because it was felt that the words 
were too holy to be written out in man- 
made letters, and that the abbreviation 
should be a symbol, not a representation, 
of the name. Such symbols were often 
written in gold, the rest of the manu- 
script in plain black. In all of this, the 
Christian scribes were following an an- 
cient Hebrew custom. 


In ‘“‘Xmas’’ the initial letter is thus 
not really an X, but the Greek chi, the 
first letter of the Greek word for Christ. 
It is a survival to modern times of part 
of the Greek XC, and is a relic of an 
attempt to render especial worship and 
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respect to the name of Christ. The -mas 
is from Latin missa, meaning a mass, or 
a religious celebration. —L. B. L. 


vw wv 
RECRUITING STUDENTS 


NOTE:—This is a condensation of the preliminary 
report of the American Classical League Committee 
on Recruiting Students, of which the members are: 
Walter R. Agard, Chairman; Lillian G. Berry, 
A. P. Dorjahn, Nell Ingram, Lester M. Prindle, and 
Edna White. Teachers who wish the full text of 
the report may obtain it by sending to the American 
Classical League Service Bureau a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of large size. 
HE COMMITTEE on Recruit- 
ing Students has invited teachers 
of the classics to give it data and 
suggestions as to methods that 
are now being used and that might be 
used in attracting students to study Latin 
and Greek. The committee has analyzed 
the replies that have been received, and 


presents the following preliminary report. 


I. General Observations 

1. The best propaganda for the clas- 
sics is the reputation for unusually good 
teaching that has been established in high 
schools and colleges by the teachers of 
Latin and Greek. 

2. Every bit of personal interest that 
we teachers show in our students will 
bring rewards in building up the reputa- 
tion of the classics as a field in which 
students receive especially valuable guid- 
ance. 

3. We must make students and the 
public aware of the need for a liberal edu- 
cation today. 

4. The cooperation of other depart- 
ments is of great,value. In these days 
teachers of all the humanities must work 
together. 

5. The cooperation of administrators 
must be secured wherever possible. It is 
suggested that we schedule administrative 
officers on our classical programs and in- 
vite them to our meetings more often than 
we have in the past. One high school 
teacher reports that she writes letters of 
appreciation to elementary school princi- 
pals whose graduates have done especially 
well in first-year high school Latin, and 
that principals like this. 

6. In our opinion a positive approach 
is by far the most effective. ‘‘The best 
defense is a strong offense.” 


II. Chief Difficulties 

1. There is a lack of knowledge re- 
garding the value of Latin and Greek on 
the part of parents who have never stud- 
ied them. 

2. Students are often advised by offi- 
cial advisers not to take or continue Latin 
or Greek. 

3. High school administrators some- 
times prevent or discourage students from 
taking more than two years of Latin. 

4. The colleges have a special problem 
in that increasingly students enter with 
only two years of Latin, taken two years 
before. How can they be encouraged to 
resume their study of Latin? 

5. The colleges also have the problem 
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of interesting students in taking Greek. 


III. Ways and Means for High Schools 

1. Some high school teachers of Latin 
send letters to parents of entering fresh- 
men, explaining how Latin fits irto the 
curriculum, enclosing publicity, and giv- 
ing a friendly invitation for a conference. 

2. For general publicity, some teachers 
have a ‘“‘publicity representative,’’ faculty 
or student, to keep local papers supplied 
with news of the classical club, etc. Some 
high schools use a mimeographed maga- 
zine, the local radio, etc., in addition. 

3. Many high schools hold a ‘Latin 
week,’’ with exhibits, speakers, radio 
talks, etc. 

4. Bulletin boards, public lectures by 
visiting college teachers, classical clubs, 
etc., attract students who are not taking 
Latin. 

5. Honor rolls and commencement 
honor awards in Latin increase general 
student interest. 


6. By establishing helpful relations 
with teachers of exploratory courses in 
language in the eighth grade, some Latin 
teachers are able to steer students toward 
future courses in Latin. 


7. Talks by advanced Latin students 
before elementary classes, letters to par- 
ents, etc., have proved valuable in indu- 
cing students to continue Latin beyond the 
second year. Parents are often our best 
allies; they can exert pressure on admin- 
istrators better than we can. 


8. The Junior Classical League has been 
an important agency in the recruiting of 
students. A detailed summary of its activ- 
ities will be given in our final report. 


IV. Ways and Means for Colleges 

1. Contacts with sub-freshmen may 
be made by sending letters to them during 
the summer; by giving a tea or reception 
to them in the spring preceding matricu- 
lation; by arranging interviews between 
good high school students and nearby 
college teachers; by addresses of college 
teachers before high school groups: by 
encouraging high school teachers of Latin 
to give a few informal lessons in Greek; 
by sending to high school teachers in- 


formation from the colleges on the de- 
mand for teachers of Latin, etc.; by the 
publicizing of scholarships and _ prizes 
open to students of classics in college, etc. 

2. Courses classical civilization, 
mythology, etc., are often effective in 
recruiting students in college courses in 
Latin and Greek. So are public lectures 
on classical subjects, displays on bulletin 
boards, an attractive classics reading room, 
social events of the classical club or Eta 
Sigma Phi, etc. 

3. Students with professional interests 
are often attracted by courses planned 
with their needs in view — scientific 
Greek or Latin, Mediaeval Latin, New 
Testament Greek, etc. 


4. It is imperative that college teachers 
plan special work that will appeal to 
students who have had an interval since 
their last study of Latin. We might try 
to have Latin started in the second year 
of high school, and bend every effort to 
have students continue it for three years; 
then students would be more likely to 
continue the study in college, since there 
would be no interval. 


V. Conclusion 


The committee wishes to emphasize 
that this is simply a report of progress, 
and urges teachers to send in further 
information and suggestions. By sharing 
our experience we may help one another 
to work more successfully in realizing 
our common objective. 


In Hoc Signo Winces 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


The sign that once a Roman prince 
saw flaming in the skies, 

The Cross of Christ, proclaims — 
once more upheld before men’s 
eyes— 


A peace on earth that shall endure 


while prayers to God arise. 
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This department is designed as a clearing-house of 


ideas for classroom teachers. ‘Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have 


found to be helpful. 


“INFORMATION, PLEASE” 

Mrs. E. V. Stearns, of the Roosevelt High 
School, Washington, D. C., writes: 
“I am sending you the questions from 

an ‘Information Please’ contest which our 

Latin Club gave with great success. The 

questions were submitted by students and 

the best of them selected by a student 
committee. The ‘experts’ were three 
teachers from the Latin Department. The 

Latin Club paid ten cents to any student 

whose question ‘stumped the experts.’”’ 

Some of the questions follow. How 
many can you answer? 

1. Who were the five Julian Caesars?”’ 

“2. What does the word canary come 
from? Why were the Canary Islands so 
called?”’ 

“3. In what myth did a father destroy 
his son to save the earth from destruc- 
tion?” 

“4. In what myth did a case of mis- 
taken identity lead to the suicide of two 
characters?” 

“5. Thousands of years before the time 
of Ferdinand there lived a docile white 
bull who became famous. One day he 
took the daughter of a famous ancient 
king for a ride. What was the lady's 
name? From what country did he take 
her? To what country did they go?” 

“6. Identify these: the Aegis, the Al- 
bula, the Chimera, Chiron, Charon.” 

“7. Name the favorite cities of: Mars, 
Juno, Neptune.”’ 

“8. What Roman law was passed to 
discourage women from spending money, 
wearing bright clothes, and riding in 
chariots?”’ 

“9. For what mythological stories 
could these be titles?>—‘‘A Reckless Driv- 
er;’’ Touch of Gold;’’ ‘‘Saved from 
a Wicked Uncle.”’ 

“10. Give Latin words that mean the 
opposite of: senex, do, bellum.” 


_ TABLEAUX TO HEXAMETERS 
Miss Madge DeVore, of the Woodward 


High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, sends in 
an interesting description of a series of 
tableaux which she and her students 
worked out for a school assembly, as a 
prologue to the play, Helen of Troy. 


A screen furnished a background for 
the tableaux. Over it were drapes of dif- 
ferent colors, fastened at the top, but 
easily turned over the screen when a 
different color was desired. A senior boy 
served as narrator. Carrying a scroll, he 
entered as the performance began, and 
read for each tableau an English hexa- 
meter stanza prepared especially for the 
occasion by Miss DeVore. These stanzas 
followed in general the story of the 
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events leading up to the Trojan War. 

The subjects of the tableaux were: (1) 
a “‘living statue’ of Pallas Athena; (2) 
the ‘Judgment of Paris,’ with Venus in 
white, Minerva in blue, Juno in red, 
and Paris in shepherd costume, against a 
background of yellow, with a blue spot- 
light; (3) a “‘living statue’ of Neptune, 
with trident, against a background of 
marine blue; (4) a colored boy as Atlas, 
clad in a loin cloth, with an immense 
globe on his shoulders, against a back- 
ground of bronze, with a bright spot- 
light; (5) the Muses Clio, Melpomene, 
and Urania, in white, against a back- 
ground of black velvet, with a blue spot- 
light. 

The program proved to be something 
of a “hit.” 

A SUCCESSFUL LATIN CLUB 

Miss Fern C. Wheeler, of the Glenwood 
High School, New Boston, Ohio, writes 
of her Latin Club. Among other things, 
she says: ‘“‘The motto of the club is 
“Vincit qui laborat.’ As an incentive to 
good work in class and to active parti- 
cipation in the club, a point standard is 
set up. Before he is permitted to wear a 
club pin, a member must earn one hun- 
dred points. Points may be earned by 
serving on a committee, by presenting a 
report, or by serving in any other capacity 
on a club program; or six points may be 
won for a grade of A in Latin, four for 
a B, two for a C, none for a D; two 
points are deducted for a grade of F.” 

“The club pin is a small silver shield 
with a Roman lamp at the top. The 
price of the pin is nominal, and dues are 
low—ten cents for the first month of 
each year, five cents for each month there- 
after. Refreshments are served at each 
meeting.” 

“A janitor, appointed for each meeting, 
stands at the door and admits only those 
who say the password, ‘Januam aperi.’”’ 

“The club holds three annual social 
functions—a picnic, a Christmas party, 
and a Roman banquet. . . . For the latter, 
the committee in charge of favors works 
particularly hard. One favor was a Trojan 
horse of construction paper with a door 
in its side which, when opened, revealed 
a small scroll on which was written the 
menu in Latin. Other good favors were 
miniature fasces made of ‘sucker’ sticks, 
the axe of tin foil, all bound together 
with colored adhesive cellophane tape.” 

“Each member of the club has a Roman 
costume which he wears at all important 
meetings and at the school assembly on 
Latin Club day.” 


“Once each school year the club presents 
a Latin program in the school assembly. 
The program usually includes the intro- 
duction of the officers with their Roman 
names and titles, Latin songs, a Latin 
play, and a short talk on ‘Why We Study 
Latin,’ or a short history of the club.”’ 

“Each graduating class has a saluta- 
torian and a valedictorian. With very few 
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exceptions, one or both of these has in 
past years been a member of the Latin 
Club. The Club presents these honor stu- 
dents with graduation gifts.” 

“New Boston is a completely industrial 
town, and offers few opportunities for the 
‘higher things of life.” Consequently, the 
enjoyment and cultural opportunities 
which the pupils gain from such a club 
more than compensates the teacher for the 
added work it entails.” 


Peace on Earth Among 4 
Men of Good TAill 


A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION 
By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


“Paulo maiora canamus,” 
(All lesser themes he refuses) , 
‘“‘Aderit iam tempus,”’ he said, 
Invoking Sicilian Muses. 
When Dante 


divine, 


wrote his Comedy 


He made no Christian saint his 
trusted guide 

To lead him forth from Hell's 
abysses deep; 

But gentle Vergil seemed to him 


most meet 


To save his soul alive from sin’s 
sad_ steep. 


“Worthy art thou!"’ we, too, ac- 
claim the bard 


Who sang of peace and prophesied 
the time 

When sinless peoples purge the 
world of fear 

And usher in earth's great and 

golden year. 


LATIN IN AN INTEGRATED 
PROGRAM 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By CALLIE McWHIRTER 
Childs Street Junior High School, Athens, Georgia 


N THE program of integrated studies 

in the junior high school, Latin can 

play an important and useful part if 

it is handled wisely and discriminately. 
In this report no claim is made of any 
remarkable wisdom or discrimination; but 
the plan which we followed last year in 
an effort to teach Latin as an integrated 
part of the eighth-grade curriculum has 
had some results satisfactory to both 
teacher and student. The students, for 
instance, seemed to be really aware of the 
fact that each subject is not merely a body 
of isolated facts, that subjects complement 
one another, that one subject is a help in 
others. They seemed alive to the fact 
that school subjects really do have some 
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connection with everyday life out of 
school — at home, at church, at play. 


At the beginning of the year there were 
sixty-five students enrolled in two begin- 
ning Latin classes. Of these, seven dropped 
out after two or three weeks, and took up 
courses more suited to their respective 
abilities and needs. Three excellent stu- 
dents moved to other cities. Fifty-five 
students were left to finish the year's 
work. Out of these fifty-five there were 
no absolute failures, although a few of 
the students did not master the subject to 
the full satisfaction of the teacher. Of the 
fifty-five who finished the work, twenty- 
six elected second-year Latin. None of 
these did so as a result of over-persuasion 
on the part of teacher or parent; in fact, 
the teacher frankly advised a number of 
students not to go on with Latin. 

Special attention had been given to in- 
tegration at our junior high school for 
several years. Last year the schedule was 
arranged so that a program allowing for 
more effective correlation could be carried 
out. 

The Latin students all had Latin and 
English with the same teacher. The class 
in English was scheduled first, and the 
same students stayed on in the room for 
the Latin class. This was found to be a 
very practical scheme. By the time for the 
Latin class the pupils were well settled 
for the day; they were already “‘language 
conscious,’ so to speak, and in a good 
frame of mind to go on with language 
work. Often the work in Latin was a 
continuation of \the work started in Eng- 
lish. This was particularly true of gram- 
mar, and in many instances also in com- 
position work and in the study of litera- 
ture. Students were required to have both 
English and Latin books in both classes, 
and both were used interchangeably in 
both classes. 


Following are some of the plans and 
devices that were used in integrating Latin, 
not only with English, but also with other 
subjects, and—-what is more important— 
with everyday living. Perhaps some of 
the integration will seem forced, but none 
of it ever seemed at the time to’ be far- 
fetched or impractical. 

LATIN AND ENGLISH 

English grammar lends itself logically 
to correlation with Latin. For the most 
part the grammatical principles involved 
are the same, and in every day’s work 
there was some comparative study of gram- 
mar in both languages. Participles, for 
instance, were studied in both languages 
at the same time. The explanations in 
both books were studied, and drills were 
in both languages. In like manner, the 
substantive use of an adjective was studied 
with exercises in both languages in the 
same assignment. This plan not only 
proved useful in making explanations sim- 
pler and more easily understood, but it 
also effected a saving of time. 

The drill work on Latin pronunciation 
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had a distinct carry-over into the spelling 
of English words. Further, the speiling 
of a number of troublesome English words 
was simplified by a knowledge of the 
Latin source. 

The derivation of words always has 
a fascination for pupils, even for those 
who are not especially language-minded. 
Constantly, in connection with their read- 
ing, the pupils discovered and discuss.d 
English words of Latin origin. [his led 
to discussions of English words derived 
from languages other than Latin. Students 
learned that most of our homely, everyday 
words come from Anglo-Saxon, and that 
our more colorful words and our vocabu- 
lary of science are derived mainiy from 
Latin and Greek. They liked to take such 
a simple sentence as ‘He built a house’ 
and to change it to ‘He erected a 
domicile.’ This was an aid in the devei- 
opment of English vocabulary. 

As a project, each student took a Latin 
verb and tried to find as many English 
words derived from it as he could. From 
each of such common verbs as porto, duco, 
etc., more than a hundred derivatives were 
found. Incidentally, during the project the 
students learned to use the dictionary with 
greater ease and familiarity. 

Derivative study also helped them re- 
member the definitions of words, and to 
know what is meant by capital and corp- 
oral punishment, contemporaneous auth- 
ors, vulnerability (in bridge or elsewhere), 
etc. 

Students soon discovered that proper 
names have meanings and derivations. Each 
student took as one problem the deriva- 
tion and meaning of his own name. State 
names derived from Latin were discussed. 
Names of the months were also traced 
back to their Latin origin and meaning. 

In the case of literature, there is a nat- 
ural integration, and the possibilities are 
practically limitless. A simple version of 
the Aeneid and one of the Odyssey were 
translated from Latin to English. Harry 
Stillwell Edwards’ Aeneas Africanus was 
read. The adventures of “Alley Oop” in 
the comic section of the daily paper were 
followed, and it was a happy coincidence 
that students were reading in Latin the 
same exploits of Ulysses and Aeneas as 
were happening in the cartoons. Part of 
Bryant's poetic translation of Homer is in 
Literature and Life, a textbook used in 
the eighth grade. It was surprising to the 
teacher to see how much the students en- 
joyed this. Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar is 
in the same book, but it fits in better with 
second-year Latin. 

A study was made of Greek and Roman 
gods and goddesses, and many of the stu- 
dents read books of myths. 

Throughout the year, students were en- 
couraged to notice classical allusions in 
everyday reading matter, and of course in 


all their assigned reading in school. 
LATIN AND CIVICS 
The ancient Romans were such ardent 


patriots that it is easy to teach patriotism 
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in connection with Latin. Attempts were 
made to contrast the old Roman ideal of 
citizenship with our modern American 
ideal, and to bring out the fact that the 
simple love of country of the early Ro- 
mans grew into such greed for power and 
wea.th that it became ultimately a factor 
in the collapse of the Roman _ empire. 
Wherever it was possible, discussions of 


The Christmas Story 
in Latin 


Luke II, 1-14 inclusive, from the Vulgate 


ACTUM EST AUTEM in 

diebus illis, exiit edictum a 

Caesare Augusto ut de- 

scriberetur universus orbis. 
Haec descriptio prima facta est a 
praeside Syriae Cyrino: Et ibant 
omnes ut profiterentur singuli in 
suam civitatem. Ascendit autem et 
Joseph a Galilaea de civitate Naza- 
reth in Judaeam in civitatem David, 
quae vocatur Bethlehem: eo quod 
esset de domo, et familia David, 
ut profiteretur cum Maria despon- 
sata sibi uxore praegnante. Factum 
est autem, cum essent ibi, impleti 
sunt dies ut pareret. Et peperit 
{ilium suum primogenitum, et pan- 
nis eum involvit, et reclinavit eum 
in praesepio: quia non erat eis locus 
in diversorio. Et pastores erant in 
regione eadem vigilantes, et cus- 
todientes vigilias noctis super 
gregem suum. Et ecce angelus Dom- 
ini stetit iuxta illos, et claritas Dei 
circumfulsit illos, et  timuerunt 
timore magno. Et dixit illis ange- 
lus: Nolite timere; ecce enim evan- 
gelizo vobis gaudium magnum, 
quod erit omni populo: quia natus 
est vobis hodie Salvator, qui est 
Christus Dominus, in civitate David. 
Et hoc vobis signum: Invenietis 
infantem pannis involutum, et posi- 
tum in praesepio. Et subito facta 
est cum angelo multitudo militiae 
caelestis laudantium Deum, et di- 
centium: Gloria in altissimis Deo, 
et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis. 


the American ideals of democracy were 
held, and such discussions often grew nat- 
urally out of the lessons assigned. Students 
were given and required to learn a list of 
mottoes pertaining to good citizenship, 


such as ‘Pro bono publico,’’ ‘‘Mens sana 
in corpore sano,’’ etc. Each student made 
a poster illustrating one motto; these were 
displayed in the civics room and discussed 
there. The civics teacher was very co- 
operative, as indeed were all the teachers. 

There are numerous stories in the Latin 
book that emphasize such qualities as cour- 
age, perseverance, love of family, devotion 


to friends and principles, etc. It is hoped 
that these had some carry-over effect. 

Students learned that the ancient Ro- 
mans were the law-givers of the world. 
Latin helped civics students in learning 
legal terms, and such expressions as ex 
officio, sine die, pro tem. 

LATIN AND SCIENCE 
It is possible to do much more in inte- 


grating Latin and science than was done 
last year, but the students did learn that 
the old Romans and Greeks were pionzer 
scientists. Facts such as these were discussed: 
The Romans were the greatest roat-build- 
ers of the world. They beiieved in the 
health-giving properties of sunshine, and 
the god of the sun was the god of healing. 
They believed in having good, pu:e water, 
and built great aqueducts. Some of the 
Roman homes were equipped with plumb- 
ing and with heating systems. 


One student who wants to be a chemist 
was interested in learning the symbols 
for the chemical elements and their Latin 
origin. Boys interested in aviation, as so 
many are now, learned that many terms 
in that science come from Latin. They also 
enjoyed translating the story of Daedalus 
and Icarus, ‘‘the first aviators.’’ All the 
students learned that scientific vocabulary 
is largely Latin and Greek. 


LATIN AND HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
While history and geography as such are 


not taught in the eighth grade, there was 
correlation with them, through the trans- 
lation work and through parallel readings. 
Two large wall maps were constantly re- 
ferred to. The history of the founding of 
Rome, together with the geography and 
topography of the city, was studied in 
one problem. The names of the main hills 
were learned, and a map was made by each 
student. Some of these were relief maps, 
and were very attractive. 


One device used appealed especially to 
the students, and seemed a help in creating 
and maintaining interest. It developed from 
suggestions by students themselves, and 
grew naturally out of classroom discus- 
sions. Students were divided, by lot, into 
small groups, which called themselves the 
Romans, the Trojans, the Greeks, the 
Spartans, and the Athenians. Each group 
elected its own leader, who took his name 
from that of a famous historical or le- 
gendary character; for instance, the leader 
of the Trojans was Aeneas, of the Romans 
Julius Caesar, etc. Each student then took 
for himself an appropriate name in his 
group, and tried to find out everything he 
could about “‘himself.’’ Reports, some of 
them very clever, were given in class in the 
form of autobiographies. On certain days 
the class divided into its groups, and each 
group worked as a unit on translation, 
drills, or whatever the lesson included: 
the leader of each group had charge of the 
work. A system of scoring the work done 
by each group was worked out, and the 
scores kept on the board. Competition was 
keen, and groups tried hard to improve 
their scores. 
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LATIN AND ART 
It is possible to do a great deal more 


correlation with art than was done last 
year; but an attempt was made to famil- 
iarize students with some famous sculpture 
and some famous buildings. Students were 
taught to distinguish the three orders, 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; they made 
a list of pubic buildings and homes of 
each order in their own town. The pictures 
in the Latin room were discussed, as were 
also our five plaster casts. Some of the 
posters and maps used in Latin work were 
made in art classes, with the help of the 
art teacher. 
LATIN AND MUSIC 

The music teacher cooperated with the 
Latin teacher in a correlation of Latin and 
music. The students enjoyed singing in 
Latin—everything from Adeste Fideles and 
Christmas carols to Pop-Eye. At one time 
during the year the Latin students visited 
the seventh-grade rooms in the school and 
gave a program of songs. Correlations with 
such musical compositions as Narcissus, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Dido and Aeneas, 
we:e made, with the help of the radio, 
when the mythological stories were being 
read in Latin. Piano pupils were encour- 
aged constantly to notice the many musical 
terms which come in through Italian from 
Latin. 

LATIN AND EVERYDAY LIFE 

Innumerable correlations were made 
with the radio, moving pictures, and comic 
sections of newspapers. One Latin quiz 
was given in a form imitative of a radio 
program. One of the first questions asked 
at the beginning of the year was as to 
the meaning of Ars Gratia Artis, the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer motto. 

Latin in advertisements and trade names 
formed the topic of several discussions. 
Ancient and modern circuses and ancient 
and modern athletics were subjects of deep 
interest to the boys. 

Students who attended Sunday School 
were constantly finding some point in the 
lesson that pertained to Latin. Pupils be- 
longing to the Episcopal and Roman Cath- 
clic churches were especially interested in 
church Latin. 

Finally, the teacher attempted to make 
the study of first-year Latin give students 
some idea of language in general. Wher- 
ever possible, she pointed out likenesses 
and differences in languages, and tried to 
give some slight preview of other foreign 
languages which the pupils might expect 
to study some day. 

It can be seen that the possibilities of 
such an integrated program are endless. 
All through the year, one phase of corre- 
lation led to another. The students them- 
selves were constantly recognizing facts and 
situations as being integrally connected. 
Not once did the teacher hear, ‘‘What’s 
the good of Latin, anyhow?” 

Part of the secret of a successful year’s 
work lies in keeping the students happy 
and satisfied, feeling that they are doing 
something worth while and at the same 


time enjoying it. Of course this feeling 
was not evident in every pupil every 
period of every day; but it did seem to 
be the prevailing state of mind with pupils 
throughout the year’s work. 


DERIVATIVE DEMONS 
DUCATE. This word is of- 


ten spoken of as a derivative 
of ducere; but the verb edu- 
care, which gave us educate, 
is a denominative from dux, ducts, 
as is clear from the quantity of 
the vowel. In early Latin, ducere 
was doucere; but the noun, though 
of the same root, had the short 
vowel. A like situation is found 
in dicere with a long antepenult, 
and the denominative indicare, with 
a short antepenult. Varro (ap. 
Non. 447, 33) is quoted, “‘Educit 
obstetrix, educat nutrix, instituit 
paedagogus, docet magister."’ The 
original meaning of educare was 
to “‘bring up’ when the nurse led 
the way. In Cicero's speeches edu- 
catus is usually passive, stressing 
the cause, “‘a_ parentibus,  disci- 
plina.”’ Many writers have dwelt 
upon the process, somewhat subtle, 
of ‘‘drawing out,’’ as though edu- 
cation were a magic feat of getting 
a rabbit from a hat. It is more 
satisfactory to look upon the teach- 
er as a trainer who leads the way 
and makes the pupil follow the 
leader. The noun edux, if it ever 
existed, has left no evidence of its 
existence. Compare the adjective, 
redux. 
—Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., 
Fordham University 


MASSILIA AND JAMAICA IN 
POLITICAL BY WORDS 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 


ANY ROMANS who went 

into exile, either voluntarily 

or under compulsion, chose 

the delightful city of Massilia 
as their abode. In Strabo’s time some 
distinguished Romans preferred it to 
Athens as a center of culture (Strabo, iv, 
1, 51: cf. Livy, xxxvii, 54, 21). Among 
those who were exiled to this city were 
Lucius Scipio (Cicero, Pro P. Sestio, iii, 
7), Titus Annius Milo (Dio Cassius, x1, 
54, 3-4), Vulcatius Moschus (Tacitus, 
Annales, iv, 43, 8), Lucius Antonius 
(tbid., iv, 44, 5), and Faustus Cornelius 
Sulla (itbid., xiii, 47, 4). While Milo 
was suffering the penalty for his crime 
Cicero corrected the shortcomings in his 
original speech in Milo’s behalf (Pro 
Milone) and sent the new version to him 
at Massilia. In acknowledging its receipt 
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Milo made a grim jest about his being a 
lucky man, for, said he, if such a con- 
vincing defence of his case had been pre- 
sented while he was on trial he would not 
be enjoying the delicious mullets of Mas- 
silia. (Dio Cassius, loc. cit.) 


So many political exiles sought refuge 
in Massilia that ‘‘He has gone to Massilia’’ 
became a byword in Rome, as the follow- 
ing quotation from Cicero’s Second Ora- 
tton Against Catiline (section 14) shows: 

. et ille (Catilina) eiectus in exsilium 
se Massiliam, ut aiunt, non in haec castra 
conferet.”’ 


A few years ago a phrase having some- 
what similar significance arose in Haiti as 
one government after another was over- 
thrown and fled to Jamaica before the 
approach of a ‘Liberator of the People.” 
Under these circumstances the terse com- 
ment sailed for Jamaica,’ which was 
“repeatedly written after the names of 
ephemeral Haitian presidents,”’ finally be- 
came a_ political epitaph imbued with 
humor. (See W. B. Seabrook, The Magic 
Island, pp. 276-277.) 


In our own political slang of a past 
generation, defeated candidates or parties 
were ‘rowed up Salt River.”’ In my boy- 
hood the expression “‘He has gone up 
Salt River’’ was not infrequently employed 
in a more general sense. Anyone who had 
suffered a severe reverse might be described 
as having taken such a trip. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT, OR 
ANCIENT 'WRITERS ON 
RELIEF 


By ARTHUR PATCH McKINLAY 


University of California at Los Angeles 


(Editor's Note: The wisdom or unwisdom of 
certain forms of social security legislation was a 
much debated topic in ancient Rome, as is shown 
by the frequent references to the subject in the 
literature which has come down to us. Doubtless 
then, as now, the opinions which a man expressed 
vn this subject were colored by his economic status 
or political affiliations or both. And, as has often 
been pointed out, Latin, our literary source, rep- 
resents almost exclusively the conservative point of 
view. Even so, the average high school boy in 
reading Cicero's or Sallust’s account of the Cati- 
linarian ‘‘conspiracy,’"" for example, is likely to 
suspect that Catiline was not nearly so black as 
he was painted by those two authors. One of the 
generally accepted values of the study of Latin is 
the light which ancient political and social experi- 
ments may shed on contemporary issues. With this 
in mind, Professor McKinlay has examined the 
comments of such men as Cicero, Sallust, Cato, 
and other Roman writers and statesmen on an 
issue which recurs over and over during the last 
century of the Republic, namely, public relief in 
the form of a gift to the citizens of food or of 
money.) 


“Tt is a difficult task, citizens, to argue 
with the belly; for it has no ears,’’ said 
Cato the Elder when the Roman assembly 
was insisting on a distribution of grain 
about the middle of the second century 
B.C. (Plutarch, Cato, Major, viii, 1) 
Cato actually won glory by giving no 
doles, according to Sallust, Catiline, liv, 3. 

“As to bribery, it is rarely possible to 
separate liberality and kindness from brib- 
ery and largess.’ (Cicero, De Oratore, ii, 
25, 105). 

“When we see our fellows receiving 


— 
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doles we are taught to expect the same.” 
(Cicero, De Offictis, ii, 15, 44). 

“When it comes to distributing public 
bonuses who thinks that there will be 
any limit or end to such practices?” 
(Cicero, Ad Familtares, x, 32, 4). 

“Gaius Gracchus by giving doles of 
grain to the Roman citizens exhausted the 
public treasury.’ (Cicero, De Offictts, ii, 
72) 

“Nothing is more dangerous to the 
peace of a state than to propose a redis- 
tribution of wealth.’’ (Cicero, De Offtctis, 
73> 

“It is a leader’s chief duty to see to it 
that the citizens be not dispossessed of 
their holdings under a pretense of serving 
the public.’’ (Cicero, De Offictts, ii, 21- 
22) 


“The youth of Rome, taken with pub- 
lic and private largess, came to prefer 
ease in this city to displeasing labor in 
the field.”’ (Sallust, Catiline, xxxvii, 7) 


“‘Pompey and Crassus began to stir up 
the masses by denouncing the vested inter- 
ests and by distributing doles and making 
further promises.’ (Sallust, Catiline, xxx- 
vill, 1) 

“Every politician, under the pretext of 
furthering the public weal, strove to es- 
tablish his own power.”’ (Sallust, Catiline, 
XxXXviii, 3) 

“Long ago with us words lost their 
real meaning. To be lavish with the prop- 
erty of others is called liberality.’ (Cato 
the Younger, as quoted by Sallust, Ca- 
tiline, lii, 12) 

“Sloth when begot of dole-taking, 
though odious at first, at length becomes 
alluring.”” (Tacitus, Agricola, 3) 

“It is much easier to find takers of 
bribes (doles) than lovers of liberty.” 
(Appian, Civil Wars, ii, 17, 120) 

“The liberal leaders were counting on 
two incompatible things. They thought 
that folk could be lovers of liberty and 
takers of bribes at the same time.”’ (Ap- 
pian, Civil Wars, ii, 17, 120) 

‘Justinian lightly banished wealth from 
the Roman world and became the creator 
of poverty for all.’’ (Procopius, Anecdota, 
viii, 33) 


§ BOOK NOTES : 


Note:—-Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for re- 
view, are mentioned in this department. 


Greek Popular Religion. By Martin P. 
Nilsson. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xviii+ 166. 
$2.50. 

Many of our readers had the great 
privilege during the past year of hearing 

Dr. Nilsson deliver some of the lectures 


which make up this volume. They will 
be pleased to learn that the lectures are 
fully as fascinating in print as they were 
in the hearing. In his thorough study of 
the ‘‘religion of the masses’ in ancient 
Greece, Dr. Nilsson uses both literary 
and archaeological sources, and introduces 
frequent parallels from modern Greek 
customs and beliefs. His chapter headings 
are: Countryside,’’ ‘‘Rural Customs 
and Festivals,’’ ‘‘The Religion of Eleusis,”’ 
“The House and the Family,” 
Cities,"’" ‘‘Legalism and Superstition,” 
“Seers and Oracles.’’ There are forty il- 
lustrations. The work is an important 
one for all students of ancient religion. 
—L. B. L. 

The Architecture of the Intelligible Uni- 

verse in the Philosophy of Plotinus. 

By A. H. Armstrong. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1940. Pp. xii+ 126. 

$1.75. 

The author of this study surveys Plo- 
tinus’ treatment of the whole cosmic order 
of the three hypostases, the One, Nous, 
and Soul, to determine how the various 
levels in the hierarchy of reality in his 
opinion fit in with one another and with 
the whole. He reaches the conclusion that 
the philosophy of Plotinus is not, for 
historical reasons, a fully consistent one: 
and that Plotinus is not an anti-rational- 
ist, but that he believes in the existence 
of an objective reality which is orderly 
and so accessible to the human intellect. 
General Language — A Course for Junior 

High Schools Developed at West Hart- 

ford, Connecticut. By Lucy M. Bugbee, 

Elma M. Clark, Paul S. Parsons, and 

Donald B. Swett. Boston: Benj. H. 

Sanborn, 1938. Pp. xv + 509. $1.44. 

The outgrowth of many years of ex- 
perimentation in the junior high school, 
this book abounds in practical and varied 
suggestions for ‘“‘things to do,’’ and in 
illustrations of a type to appeal to young 
children. After an introductory chapter 
on the origin and development of lan- 
guage, of alphabets, and writing, there 
follow sections devoted to specimen les- 
sons in Latin, French, Spanish, German, 
and Italian with accompanying material 
on the civilization of the countries which 
use the languages. A concluding section 
on word study gives practical training in 
the use of a dictionary, in word analysis, 
and in vocabulary building. A_ twelve- 
page pamphlet of ‘Suggestions to Teach- 
accompanies the book. B. L. 


Notes And Notices 


ROFESSOR B. L. ULLMAN of 
the University of Chicago, Pres- 
ident of the American Classical 
League, was the principal speaker at 
the general session of the seventh annual 
Foreign Language Conference, held at 


New York University on Nov. 16, 1940. 
Professor W. L. Carr, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Associate Ed- 
itor of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, pre- 
sided over the Latin session of the con- 
ference. The general topic for the day was 
“Foreign Language and Social Compe- 
tence.” 

The fall meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States was held 
at the Chalfonte Hotel in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on Nov. 23, 1940. Subjects dis- 
cussed included curriculum problems, col- 
lege entrance examinations, and the meet- 
ing of modern conditions in the class- 
room. 

The Ohio Classical Conference met at 
Marion, Ohio, on Oct. 31, Nov. 1 and 
2, 1940. As usual, the program was an 
excellent one, rivalling in scope those of 
much larger sectional organizations. Pa- 
pers covered a wide range of classical 
interests, from Homeric papyri and Ro- 
man comedy, through mediaeval Latin, 
to ancient and modern community citi- 
zenship, and visual education in Latin. 

The twenty-third annual conference of 
the Classical Teachers of Iowa. was held 
at Iowa City, December 6-7, 1940. The 
program included addresses by professors 
from colleges in neighboring states as 
well as by Iowa speakers; and the meeting 
closed with a round table on the topic 
“Should We Radically Modify Our Meth- 
ods in Teaching Latin?” 

Cheering news of marked increases in 
enrollment in Latin and Greek classes in 
various states has been coming within re- 
cent weeks to the offices of the American 
Classical League. The Vermont secondary 
schools, for instance, report for 1939-40 
an increase of 19% in Latin enrollment. 
For the same year the high schools of 
Washington, D. C., report an increase for 
Latin of 35.5%, over against an increase 
of but 33.2% for the high school popu- 
lation as a whole. Professor Roy C. 
Flickinger, of the University of Iowa, 
reports, ‘““‘We have a 20 increase in 
classical registrations here on top of a 
10° increase last year.’’ Miss M. Fern 
Slusher, of the Senior High School, 
Moline, Illinois, informs us that 20% 
of the junior and senior high school 
students in that city are this year enrolled 
in Latin classes. 

The current number of the Indiana 
University News-Letter for teachers of 
Latin in the state is most attractive. Well 
printed, and adorned with unusual illus- 
trations, it contains verse, quotations of 
interest to classical teachers, mottoes, an- 
nouncements, and an attractive collection 


of ‘Some Latin Nobodies,”’ together with 
articles on Roman election notices, on 
troublesome foreign words in English, 
and on legends of the nurture of children 
by wolves. 

The Latin News Letter of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been reorganized, 
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and will henceforth appear six times a 
year. It will comprise two pages, one 
containing news, book notices, and prac- 
tical helps for teachers of Latin, and the 
other containing material for sight read- 
ing in Latin. Subscription rates are 50c 
for residents of Minnesota, 60c for others; 
a subscription includes ten extra copies 
of the second page of each issue. Persons 
interested should address Professor John 
L. Heller, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Under the editorship of Dorrance S. 
White, News Letter No. 18 of the Com- 
mittee on the Present Status of Classical 
Education of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South appeared in 
October. It contains greetings and sug- 
gestions from the Chairman, A. Pelzer 
Wagener: also, sections on Latin teachers’ 
institutes, On zoning and sectioning states 
for the work of the committee, on radio 
programs of interest to classicists, and on 
the Georgia Latin tournament. 
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The American Classical League Service 
Bureau has for sale the following new 
item. 


580. The Morning of the Wedding. A 
Roman Fashion Show for Girls. 
By Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. 10c. 


The American Classical League Service 
Bureau has for sale the following items 
previously published. Please order by 
number. 

CURRICULUM STUDY 

53. A Selected Bibliography on Objec- 

tives in the Teaching of Latin. 10c. 


59. A Selected Bibliography on_ the 
Content of the Course in Latin for 
Secondary Schools. 10c. 

72. A Selected Bibliography on Methods 
of Teaching Pupils to Read Latin. 
10c. 

578. Selected Bibliography the 
Place of Latin in the Curriculum 
of the Secondary School. 

The Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion: Abridged Edition. The first scien- 
tifically conducted investigation of a 
subject in the schools. Chapters on aims 
or objectives; content; and methods. This 
Report has been used widely for revising 
Latin curricula and in the writing of new 
textbooks. Useful for organizing your 
course. Price, 50c. 

INTEGRATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 

38. Some of the Many English Words 
Containing Pictures of Roman and 
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Greek Life or Reflecting Roman 
Ideas. 5c. 

128. Words of Latin Derivation Used in 
the Study of Civics. 10c. 

177. How Latin Helps in the Study of 
Spanish. 10c. 

178. The Value of Latin in the Study 
of French. 10c. 

181. Words of Classical Derivation in 
the Common Mathematics Vocabu- 


lary. 10c. 
279. Latin Words and Phrases in English. 
10c. 


349. A List of Common Latin Abbre- 
viations Used in English. 10c. 
442. Latin Abbreviations and Symbols in 
Medicine and Pharmacy. 5c. 

484. The Chief Sources of Our English 

Language. 10c. 

494. Some of the More Common Archi- 
tectural Terms Derived from Latin 
and Greek. 10c. 

521. Suggestions for the Teaching of 
the Latin Derivation of Ten Words 
in Each of Twenty School Subjects. 
10c. 

542. A List of Medical Abbreviations 
from Latin Required in a Course 
for Nurses. 5c. 

574. Law Terms and Phrases from Latin. 
10c. 


CHRISTMAS 
160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 


nalia. 10c. 

163. Some Paragraphs about Christmas 
Written in Easy Latin. 5c. 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 1 0c. 

294. Officium Stellae. A Liturgical play 
suitable for presentation at Christ- 
mas. 10c. 

297. A Bibliography of Articles Helpful 
in Preparing Entertainments for 
Christmas. 5c. 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10c. 

388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10c. 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 10c. 

466. A Roman and an American Christ- 
mas Compared. 
acts. 10c. 

478. Suggestions for 
Cards. 5c. 
Articles in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK: 
The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937. 


A play in two 


Latin Christmas 


10c. 
Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 10c. 


Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus- 
toms. December, 1939. 10c. 
A LATIN CALENDAR 

The 1941 Latin calendar is now ready 
for distribution. It is large—-16 by 22 
inches——and the Roman numerals in- 
dicating the days can be seen at a con- 
siderable distance. Printed in colors, with 
halftone illustrations and Latin quotations. 

LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Four Christmas cards are offered this 
year. Complete descriptions were given 
in the November issue of THE CLASSICAL 


OUTLOOK. Prices, any card: 10 for 60c; 
25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.25; 100 for 
$4.00. On orders of less than 25, 25c¢ 
extra for printing name. 


AN INVITATION 

Teachers and small groups of students 
are cordially invited to visit the Ameri- 
can Classical League Service Bureau to 
se and use its collection of books, pic- 
tures, models, etc. If the teacher wishes 
an illustrated lecture given to her group, 
arrangements should be made in advance. 
The Service Bureau is on the 5th floor, 
South Building, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, 
N. Y. Hours are from nine to five on 
weekdays, nine to one on Saturday. The 
Service Bureau is not open on _ holidays 
when the University buildings are closed. 

vw wv 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The Classical Outlook, published 8 times yearly 
at New York, N. Y. for October 1, 1940. 
State of New York 
County of New York 
SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Lillian B. Lawler, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that she is the 
Editor of The Classical Outlook and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: American Classical League, New York 
University, Washington Sq. E.. New York, N. Y.; 
Editor: Lillian B. )jLawler, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y. Managing Editor: Dorothy Park 
Latta, New York University, Washington Sq. E.., 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager: Dorothy 
Park Latta, New York University, Washington 
Sq. E., New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its mame and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

Owner: American Classical League, New York 
University, Washington Sq., New York, N. Y.; 
Names of Officers: B. L. Ullman, President, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., Rollin H. Tan- 
ner, Secy-Treas.. New York University, Washing- 
ton Sq.. New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees. 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.): None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is actng, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s ful! 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
ho'ders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds. 
or other securities than as so stated by her. 

LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
(Signature of editor) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 

day of Sept. 1940. 


Charles B. Howell, Jr. 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1942.) 


